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BOOK NOTICES. 



The PrinciI>lks or Scibncb ; a Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method. By W. 
Stanley Jbvons, LL.D., Prof, of Polit. Econ. in University College, London. 
Second edition, revised. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
8vo., pp. 786. 

The school of English Positivists is steadily strengthening its claim to be re- 
garded as the most distinctly characteristic of the time. While Mill and Lewes 
have shaped its philosophy. Bain has written its psychology, and Clifford and 
Harrison have given eloquent utterance to its polemics; and this work of 
Prof. Jevons carries its logic well on towards completeness. Like all positive 
work, it is conducted in the methods of modern physical science, with a wealth of 
physical illustration and an elaborate avoidance of metaphysical discussion. To 
the opposite school of thinkers, the author's neglect of the transcendental ques- 
tions of absolute being, and of the ultimate categories and relativities of thought, 
and similar topics, will seem a serious defect; but, even from their point of view, 
there are adv^mtages in treating separately the parts of a subject, where they are 
as distinct as transcendental and applied logic. Students are more likely to object 
to the superabundance of scientific illustration, which gives a disproportionate 
bulk to the latter part of the volume, and, in spite of its interest, actually obscures 
the laws it is intended to make plain. In this second edition, so much of beauty 
and comfort has been sacrificed to economy in reducing the two tall volumes of 
the first edition to this one thick, but still expensive, little book, that one won- 
ders the more that omissions were not more frequent. The style, however, is 
simple, and "very clear; the reasoning is carefully worked out, if not always quite 
profound, and the reading which filled the professor's note-book has been wide and 
intelligent. That the book has received so much less attention here than in Eng- 
land, shows the difference between American thought, with its strong transcen- 
dental tendencies, and the scientific English school. 

The principle of quantification of the predicate is the basis of the new system. 
First shown by Sir William Hamilton, it remained for many years a barren tech- 
nicality. Mr. Mill, however, had shaken the power of the old syllogistic logic, by 
showing the narrowness of its limits and the insufiiciency of its rules. But Mr. 
Mill was not a mathematician, and it seems to have required the special insight 
which mathematical training gives, to work out the abstractest symbolic forms of 
the laws of thought. This De Morgan and Boole had supplied, but encumbered, 
unfortunately, with so much obscurity and complexity as to make their essays of 
little uso to the general student. It is easy to see, however, that it is their work 
that has made possible this volume of Prof Jevons, which, notwithstariding 
some points on which it seems open to criticism, gives a definite, and, we think, a 
jjcrnianent shape to the logic with which he deals. 

'''his quantification of the predicate, by which the portion of the class to which 
the subject is said to belong is so exactly defined that the two terms connected by 
the copula are identical in extent, was of little value under the Aristotelian system 
of deduction simply by the inclusion of a thing in a class; for, when mere inclu- 
sion was shown, the argument was complete. But, in the new method, every pre- 
mise is an equation of exactly equivalent terms, and the reasoning is performed by 
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the substitution and combination of the terms, and thus the exact determination 
of the quantity of the terms becomes the means by which the operations of reason- 
ing are performed. 

In order to use the process readily and accurately, algebraic symbols. A, B, C, 
etc., are employed to represent the several classes, and the negative of each is 
represented by a, b, c, etc. It should always be remembered that a = 1 — A, and 
b = 1 — B, and that A -|- a, and B -)- b, each = 1. The most general form of 
equation is, that a class is precisely similar to another in some respect, or that it 
equals a part of that other. A = a part of B, or, as Mr. Jevons ingeniously writes 
it, A = AB. This is a more general form of equation than A = B, because the 
former may alwaj'S be inferred from the latter, while the latter can only be in- 
ferred from the former in the special case that there is no part of B which is not 
A, a point left entirely uncertain by the first equation. This was, doutless, the 
reason for Aristotle's adoption of the principle of inclusion in class as a basis for 
reasoning; though, unfortunately, the great Greek did not see that this was only 
a disguised and imperfect, though simple, and at times very convenient, form 
of reasoning by equations. There is a difficulty in handling these logical equa- 
tions, not found in ordinary algebra, however. This arises, in part, from the 
inverse ratio of connotation and denotation ; so that, the more fully you describe a 
class of things, the fewer are the individuals to whom the description applies. B 
is a term of broader application than B C, as the denotation of B C is only a part of 
that of B. For example : black cattle are only the black part of the class 
"cattle," or the cattle part of the class "black objects; " and it makes no differ- 
ence whether we combine the class-marks as BC or OB, as they may be, in either 
case, read indifferentlj^ as the Bth part of the class C, or the Cth part of the 
class B, showing that the process, while nearly akin to both multiplication and 
division, is not identical with either. Another embarrassment arises from the fact 
that each quality appears as absolute unity, so that A = AA ^ AAA. The con- 
sequences of these peculiar relations are hardly sufficiently shown by Prof. 
Jevons. Both addition and subtraction are readily performed. We can sa3', 
if A = AB, anaB = BC,thatA = ABC,orthatA-f B = AB-|-BC = B(A + C). 
Subtraction, however, can only be performed when the subtrahend is known to be 
present in the minuend, for B — C may be an impossible quantity. But you can 
certainly subtract BC from B, leaving Be, for B (C -|- c) must always equal B ; 

-|- c equalling the whole of any thing. Moreover, subtracting a quantity is the 
same as multiplying by its negative, and B — C = Be. While you cannot multi- 
ply in a strict arithmetical sense, you can combine under quite similar laws, and 
from A = AB infer that AC = ABC ; and, though it is not certain that either 
combined term actually exists, yet, if it does, the other must be composed of the 
same individuals. But you cannot reverse the process into division, and argue 
that, because AC = BC .•. A = B, for tiiat is equivalent to arguing' that because 
certain parts are alike, the wholes must be. Thus, logical relations cannot be ex- 
pressed by fractions unless they are numerical, and the Rule of Three is not 
applicable to them. On the other hand, you can simplify the statement, A = 
ABC, by eliminating directly either B or C. We do not think Prof. Jevons's 
proof of this (p. 58) is sound, for it seems to involve the assumption of the point 
to be demonstrated, and one of the expressions he employs, ABC.C, seems to be 
self-condradictory, asserting at once that all of and only a part are taken. The 
true proof is, simply, that A = ABC means that A has always the attribute B, and 
hence BA = A, and similarly as to C. The written demonstration the reader can 
easily make by adding AbO to each term, and reducing. 

Prof. Jevons's treatment of disjunctive propositions is the least satisfactory part 
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ot his work. He rejects altogether the symbol -f-. which Boole employed, using 
•|- instead, not seeing that the -f- symbol is, in many cases, not only true, but 
necessary to perform the reasoning; while there are also cases where •[• is to be 
used, there being a very important difference in distinctions, which he is not aware 
ot, though he seems on the point of reaching it on p«ge 69. The first class is of 
the nature — men are fools or knaves — meaning that part are the one, and part 
the other. Algebraically expressed, it is, P (a part of) A = AB, and p (the rest 
of ) A = AC, whence ; by addition (P + p) A =• A = AB -|- AC. Its negative 
is not, as Prof. Jevons asserts, a single.combined term, but has the general form, 
a= a (B -|- C) + be, and we only get his, form, a= be, in the special case, when 
the premise is A = B -f- C, matter is organic or inorganic, for instance. There 
are also other special forms, as, A = B -f- AC — mammals are horses, or some 
other animals, for instance ; and, A = B -f- C + BC, etc. The abstract formula 
is, A= AB -f- AC, not for the reasons he advances, which are wholly unsound, 
but simply because it is the most general form, being true whether A is the part or 
the whole of B, or of C, or of both, while the others are true only in special cases. 

The other form of disjunction is of the kind — man is immortal, or a wretched 
failure — meaning that either all men are the one or ab men are the other. The 
addition that we performed so easily before is only possible now with the condi- 
tion that the one or the other of the terms added shall become nothing. A = 
AB, or, A = AC, thus gives A = AB -f- AC, with the qualification that either 
AB or AC shall equal zero, or that both shall not be true at the same time, and 
the equation can best be written, A= AB •(• AC, to distinguish it from the other 
one, where the addition is real. The predicate is now really indeterminate, for 
B and C may not be equivalent, and you cannot infer from A= B •!• C, and D = 
B -j- C, that A = I), an inference which would have been perfectly correct in the 
first species of disj unction. This second species may, of course, also take the special 
forms of A = B -I- AC, and A= B -I- C, but A = AB -j- AC is again the general 
one. Tho negative of A = B •]• C is not a= be, as before, but a = b •!• c. The 
law of duality is of this second kind of disjunction, with tha special qualification 
added that B -{- C == 1, or C = b. A = B •]• b gives then for its negative, a ^ b 
-)• B. But it cannot now be inferred from this that A= a, or that a = 0. In the 
first form the last of these conclusions would have followed, an inference not at all 
affected by the fact that a has always an existence in thought. The author's diffi- 
culty on page 74, and, indeed, in the whole treatment of disjunctives, arises from 
his not seeing this, and attempting to combine in one form two species of argu- 
ment which follow very different laws. 

We have intentionally selected for comment the points which seem the most 
abstruse or imperfectly treated by the author, and the reader is not to suppose 
thai the resisoning is, in general, so difficult. Most premises can be combined, 
,nd a conclusion reached in an exceedingly simple way, as Prof. Jevons shows. 
It is only, however, when all connotation is excluded but the one quality of num- 
ber, so that the denotation is supreme, and qualitative unity yields to quanti- 
tative division into similar parts, that the difficulties are avoided, and the full use 
of our mathematical powers is possible. 

Prof. Jevons proceeds, from his examination of equations of identity and of 
partial identity, to inference by indirect methods, and so to the laws of com- 
bination of the knowledge given by the premises ; and it is at this point that his 
handling is most original and striking. He takes all the possible combinations in 
which the given terms or their absence can occur — sixteen, in the case of three 
classeB, for example — a;id rejects from them any term that conflicts with the 
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premises, and he has thus left all the values which the given terms can have — 
one or more of which eacli must have, if it exist at all. The process becomes 
unmanageable when there are more than a few terms, from the great number 
of the possible combinations. But so simple is it in theory that he is actually 
able to construct a thinking-machine, so made that, give the premises, properly 
expressed, and it will immediately present all that can be inferred about them — 
an ingenious illustration of the automatic character of pure thought. The machine 
does not admit of any practical use outside the lecture-room, of course. 

From this he goes on to an analysis of the laws of combination and permutation, 
and their application to the laws of probability; and then examines the method 
of means and the imperfectly worked-out law of error, the theory of approxima- 
tion, and the use of analogy and hypothesis, and also of empirical observation 
and its classification and generalization; and he closes with a chapter on the 
limits of scientific method, which is interesting, if not quite exhaustive, showing 
a positivism si- cautious as to doubt even the certainty of its own laws, and 
making room for, not only the belief in God, but the possibility and even the 
probability of miracles. Here he goes farther than most positivists will follow, 
perhaps, but all may be interested in these closing arguments, and, amongst them, 
especially in that which shows that the universe must be limited either in space 
or time. There are many interesting points which we marked, but have not the 
space to examine; one, however, we must notice — the assertion that the sole 
test of a hypothesis is its agreement with fact. It is curious how common this 
misconception is of the character and tests of hypothesis, and it is especially 
singular in one not only so familiar with them, but so well acquainted with Mill and 
Hamilton. The tests which hypothesis must undergo are really twofold — con- 
gruence with facts and simplicity of form — the ability to explain the phenomena, 
and the use of the fewest arbitrary suppositions or unnatural elements. The 
theories of cataclysms in geology and of epicycles in astronomy will readily 
occur to the reader as cases where hypotheses which perfectly explained the facts 
have given place to other theories, only because they were of a less simple and 
natural character. But we do not wish to dwell upon the shortcomings of this 
able and valuable book. Prof. .levons has given to the abstract laws of thought 
a form more general and simple than was before known, by an apparently sound 
method, and there has been no answer to him, so far as we are aware. Prof. 
Cairn's objection, from a Kantian stand-point, that all argument from identical 
propositions is empty, because nothing is gained by what is, in fact, merely 
restating the subject in the form of a predicate, expressly and deliberately over- 
looks that, in Jevons's equations A = AB, the predicate always asserts a new fiict, 
B about A ; and, notwithstanding the difficulties attending the use of these as yet 
imperfectly developed laws, they are shown to be competent, not only to give all 
the modes of the old logic, but to deduce more from the same premises, and to 
solve problems that it could not reach. Hbnry W. Holland. 

Akti-Theistic Thkories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. By Kobbbt Flint, 
D.D., LL. D. Edinburgh and London : "William Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 

The able author of "The Philosophy of History in Europe " appears before us 
in this volume, as the defender of Personal Theism, against Atheism and Pan- 
theism. There are ten lectures in this volume : (1) Atheism ; (2) Ancient Mate- 
rialism; (3) Modem Materialism; (4) Contemporary, or Scientific Materialism ; 
(6) Positivism; (6) Secularism; (7) Are there Tribes of Atheists? (8) Pessimism; 
(9) History of Pantheism; (10) Pantheism. These lectures are followed by an 
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appendix containing forty-one important notes, elucidating various points, in the 
lectures; some of these notes being brief reviews of polemical treatises — e. g., 
"Physicus" on Theism, Lange's Materialism, John Lubbock's Instances of Athe- 
istical Peoples, etc. 

Pantheism he defines to be " the theory which regards all finite things as merely 
aspects, modifications, or parts of one eternal and self-existent being ; which views 
all material objects [K. B.] and all particular minds as necessarily derive'd from 
a single infinite substance. The one absolute substance — the one all-compre- 
hensive being — it calls God. Thus God, according to it, is all that is ; and nothing 
is, which is not essentially included in, or which has not been necessarily evolved 
out of, God." "According to the view I have just stated, no system which does 
not include determinism and exclude freedom is truly Pantheistic." This is very 
good, and so is the following discrimination of "Deism" and "Theism" : Deism 
"represents God as a personal Being, who exists above and apart from the world ; 
and the world as a something which, although created by God, is now independent 
of Him, and capable of sustaining and developing itself and performing its work 
without His aid, in virtue of its own inherent energies. It not only distinguishes 
God from the world, but separates and excludes Him from the world." Thus 
Deism is in contrast to Pantheism ; the latter being monism and fatalistic, the 
former being a dualism, which makes nature independent, and God a gratuitous 
assumption. On the other hand, " Theism takes an intermediate view. It main- 
tains, with Deism, that God is a personal Being, who created the world intelligently 
and freely, and is above it and independent of it; but it maintains also, with 
Pantheism, that He is everywhere present and active in the world, ' upholding 
all things by the word of His power,' and so inspiring and working in them that 
'in Him they live, and move, and have their being.' It contradicts Deism, in so 
far as that system represents the universe as independent of God; and Pantheism, 
in so far as it represents God as dependent on the universe." This latter definition 
of Theism does not seem quite so happily expressed as the others. It would 
appear that the best definition of Theism should point out the facts of God's self- 
consciousness and freedom, and the personal immortality and freedom of the 
creature. One is very sorry, too, that Prof. Flint has chosen to accept, as the 
doctrine of Hegel, the absurd travesty of it which defines the Hegelian conception 
of God as " a self-evolving, impersonal process, which, after having traversed all 
the spheres of matter and mind, attains a knowledge of its Godhead in the 
speculative reason of man." Of course, any body who conceives such a notion of 
God would conceive only a "foolish fancy." 

The origin of this error in regard to Hegel lies in the misapprehension of his 
"dialectic method." Prof Flint and others seem to regard it as a purely deduc- 
tive method, which (p. 427) "starts with the absolute first — the simplest notion 
of reason, pure being — and thence derives all knowledge and evolves all reality 
in a continuous process of reasoning, from abstract and implicit to concrete and 
explicit, everywhere determined by the principle of the identity of contraries." 
This is the difficulty : The principle of dialectic is utterly uncomprehended. If 
the definition of "dialectic method" given by Plato had been studied (Kepub., 
VIL, 13), this absurd error in regard to the entire drift of Hegel's Philosophy 
might have been avoided. "The dialectic method," says Plato, "annuls [cancels] 
its hypotheses [hypothetical categories, or principles] on its way to the highest 
principle, while geometry and other like sciences use fixed hypotheses, not being 
able to deduce them." Hegel's dialectic — like Plato's — is not a method of pro- 
ceeding ./row a first principle which continues to remain valid — as, e.g., a mathe- 
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matical axiom does. The dialectic shows that the first principles which are hypo- 
thetically placed at the basis are inadequate, and that they presuppose, as their 
ground and logical condition, a concreter principle. This concreter principle is at 
once the logical presupposition and the chronological presupposition. The dialec- 
tical procedure is a retrograde movement from error back to truth, from the ab- 
stract and untrue back to the concrete and true, from the finite and dependent 
back to the infinite and self-subsistent. We are proceeding toward a first principle, 
rather than from one, when we study Hegel's Logic or his Phenomenology. Hence, 
Hegel does not (as Prof. Flint thinks) '-profess to explain the generation of 
God, Man, and Nature from the pure being, which is equivalent to pure nothing.'' 
He shows that "pure being," which is the highest principle according to many 
thinkers, is not so adequate as that of " Becoming," and the latter not so adequate 
as that of "extant being," nor the latter as adequate as "infinite being," etc. He 
passes in review all the categories, and discovers their defects — i.e., their presup- 
positions. 

While, therefore, we sympathize with the position defended by Prof. Flint, we 
must express our dissent from his interpretation of Hegel, in toto, as a gross piece 
of injustice to himself and to all persons who will be misled by his authority. In 
the same spirit, the possibility of a proof of God's existence has been denied : 
"A proved God were a derived one ; for to prove is to derive from a higher prin- 
ciple. Hence, to deduce the existence of God is, at the same time, to destroy 
altogether the very idea of God." In this species of proof, likewise, is understood 
mere syllogistic deduction — a barren species of reasoning, when conducted accord- 
ing to the first figure of the syllogism. The dialectic is the only real proof in any 
case, and its proof proceeds, first through analysis of the principle with which it 
starts, to find what it lacks. To find a necessary implication is to find a necessary 
relation ; it is to prove the first principle a part of an including totality ; and 
hence it is to refute it, and show that it is true only when it loses itself in a 
higher^ only as grounded in an activity which transcends it. This dialectic 
method, therefore, is an ascent from the finite, or conditioned, to the infinite, or 
that which conditions. Instead, therefore, of reaching a result which is finite 
and necessitated, it reaches, by this annulment of the finite and dependent, the 
absolute and independent. There are three species of necessity: (a) External 
necessity, which causes something to be as it is — will not permit it to be other- 
wise — the necessity of the totality of conditions. (6) Subjective, or the necessity 
that I shall think it to be so. (c) Logical necessity, or the necessity of presuppo- 
sition, which is the reverse of external necessity, but may coincide with subjective 
necessity. Logical necessity includes the necessity involved in the definition, e. g., 
God is, of necessity, free; because freedom is involved in the thought or defini- 
tion of God. Logical necessity is the opposite of fate, or rather, it is indifferent to 
fate — i. e., does not concern it. 

Hence, when Hegel or Plato show, dialectically, the nature of the absolute, they 
do not show up an external necessity, but a logical necessity — not fate, but 
freedom. 

Philosophischk Schkipten. Von Dr. Franz Hopfmank. Sechster Band. ■ 
Erlangen : Andreas Deichert. 1879. 

In the present volume, which is the sixth of the aeries of Prof. Hoffmann's, 
we have nineteen essays, chiefly devoted to the exposition of the doctrine of Von 
Baader, or to a critique of contemporary philosophers, from its standpoint. This, 
i ndeed, has been the character of the previous five volumes, for the self-chosen 
mission of the author is to make known the system of Baader. We note with 
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pleasure that everywhere the discussion opposes the pantheistic direction of the 
later schools of German philosophy, and favors the personality of God and the 
individual immortality of the soul. There are criticisms, in this regard, of Franz 
Bicking; on Consciousness in its relation to evil and wickedness ; on J. H. Fichte's 
theory of the human soul ; on Frohschammer's theory of Phantasy as the funda- 
mental principle of the world-process ; on A. Wigand's treatise concerning Dar- 
winism, and the investigations of Cuvier and Newton ; on Personality-Pantheism, 
and Theism, as illustrated in the works of Carriere, Baader, Bitter, and Ulrici 
( for the system of philosophy which sets up per$onality, instead of person, may 
be understood pantheistically ; the absolute should be person, and no abstraction 
of personality ) ; on the theory of immortality, as held by J. G. Fichte; bySchel- 
ling; on the comparison of the system of Baader with that of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer — with that of Immanuel Kant; on Kuno Fischer's view of Schelling's 
system; on various writings by Dr. Hermann Cohen, I. H. Fichte, Friedrich 
Harms, Budolph Virchow, and others. 

Prof. Hoffmann writes in an entertaining style, and his stand-point is so sharply 
opposed to all phases of Pantheism that it should excite the interest of American 
and English theologians. 

Thought, the Grbat Reality. By Rev. W. H. Wynn, Ph.D., Professor in 
the State Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. [Reprint from the Lutheran 
Quarterly for January, 1879.] Gettysburg. 1879. 

Professor Wynn makes a vigorous protest, in this pamphlet, against the current 
inferences of Physiological Psychology, basing his protest on the following argu- 
ments: The power of introversion — to reflect on one's thought — self-conscious- 
ness is the boundary-line between the brute and human. Language reduces to 
roots which express general concepts, instead of particular sensuous events. The 
poets are far more profoundly versed in the subtleties of man's spiritual nature 
than are the philosophers themselves. Shakespeare, Dante, and Milton furnish 
statements of the subject-objectivity of man. The reality of the Ego is the logi- 
cal condition of the knowledge of the reality of things. 

Kant's Ethics: The Clavis to an Index. Including Extracts from several 
Oriental Sacred Scriptures, and from certain Greek and Roman Philosophical 
Writings. By James Edmunds. Louisville, Ky. 1879. 

The readers of the Jouenal of Speculative Philosophy will recognize as 
the writer of the above, the author of a series of able articles on Kant's Ethics, 
published in the flfth, eighth, and tenth volumes of this journal. The present 
volume is a most valuable collection of extracts from (a) The Laws of Moses, 
(Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy ) ; (6) Zoroaster ( the Vendidad, Vispered, 
Tasna, Gathas, Khordah-Avesta ; (c) Buddha's Dharmapada; (d) Confucius 
(Great Learning, Doctrine of the Mean, Analects ) ; (e) Xenophon's Memorabilia 
of Socrates: (/) Aristotle's Nichomachian Ethics; (g) Cicero's De OflSciis; 
(A) The Saj-ings of Jesus (Matthew, Mark, Luke, John); (i) The Command- 
ments of Mohammed ( Koran). 

In searching for explications, during three readings of Kant's Ethics and the 
Critique of Pure Reason, Mr. Edmunds noted on the margin such references, from 
one section to another, as he found serviceable. The frame-work upon which these 
references are here set forth consists of a series of section-heads, nearly all selected 
from the text, and constitutes an extended table of contents. 

It is an enormous work of industry and erudition, inspired by religious piety and 
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a profound faith in Kant's ethical views, supplemented by a speculative insight 
into the identity of all ethical doctrines that the sages, east and west, have taught. 

There are nearly one thousand pages in the book, and a large portion of it is in 
nonpareil type. Pages 614-850 are devoted to the Critique of Pure Reason, and 
contain a portion of Hay ward's Analysis, as well as a mass of other material added 
to throw light on the analysis of Mr. Edmunds. 

No earnest student of Kant can afford to be without this book. [Mr. Edmunds 
may be addressed care of the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky.] 

Thk Geological and Gkoqraphical Distribution of thb Human Kaob. By 
Nathaniel Holmes. [Reprint from Transactions of St Louis Academy of 
Science.] 

Judge Holmes has, in this brief essay ( thirty-two pages ), given us an interesting 
and reliable summary of the most recent conclusions of science in regard to pre- 
historic man, and has supplemented it by ingenious theories of his own. 

Three Home-Talks, on Behalf of Earnestness, Humility, and Thought- 
fulness. By R. R. Philadelphia : Henry Longstreet. 1878. 

These Three Home-Talks are full of serenity and light. The author, Richard 
Randolph, of Philadelphia, is one of the deep-seeing theosophlsts of our time. 

Organon of Science. Three books in one volume. By John Harrison Stin- 
SON, Esq. Eureka, Cal. 1879. 

Book I. treats of Formal Logic; Book II., of Induction; Book III., of Signs in 
Ratiocination, being a sort of " algebra of logic." 

I. Die Vorurtheilk der Menschhkit. Von Lazar B. Hellenbach. Erster 
Band. Wien. 1879. Verlag Von L. Rosner. 

II. EiNE Philosophik DBS Gesunden Mbnschbnvkrstandes. Gedanken ueber 
das Wesen der Mensehlichen Erscheinung. [Same author.] Wien : Wilhelm 
Braumueller. 1876. 

III. Der Individualismus im Lichtb der Biolooie und Philosophie dbr 
(iEGENWART. [Same author and publisher.] Wien. 1878. 

In his " Philosophy of Sound Common Sense," Dr. Hellenbach discusses the 
following questions: (a) What do we understand by the term " soul " ? (b) Have 
we a soul? (c) To what extent does the individuation of the soul extend? (A 
consideration of the views of Schopenhauer, his error being pointed out as regards 
Kant's view of the subjectivity of time and apace; also, Von Hartmann's "Uncon- 
scious " discussed), (d) Phenomena connected with abnormal conditions of the 
organization, — such as visions, prophecies, writing and seeing " mediums," phys- 
ical phenomena, etc. The use to be madp of these phenomena, (e) "The belief in 
a soul animating the body is a very old one, but it is a mistake to understand by 
the soul, the thinking and feeling Ego. This thinking Ego is only the product 
of the organism, and the organism is the work of the soul, — the Ego being only 
a phantom ; or, as Kant suggested, there is identity of subject, but not of person. 
Kant and Schopenhauer have mapped out the road to this insight." 

Following out these views in his work on " Individualism in the Light of 
Biology and Philosophy," he investigates how human individuality arises, discuss- 
ing the positions of Herbert Spencer, Ernst Haeckel, and Gustav Jaeger; the 
rise of many-celled organisms ; the monism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann ; the 
individualistic systems of Leibnit?., Herbart, and Drossbach : the victory of optim- 
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ism, etc., etc. In "The Prejudices of Humanity" he discusses, among other 
themes, the relation of production to population ; Ricardo's, Carey's, and Lilien- 
feld's Social Science; the socialistic standpoint; the unjust apportionment of 
taxes ; the question of over-population ; the eduQation of the rising generation ; 
war; false liberalism; aristocracy; the duel; love; coquetry; marriage; the 
right of suicide. 

Uebek die Bedeutuno der Einbildungskkaft in dbr Philosophie Kant's 
UND Spinoza's. Von J. Frohschammeb, Professor der Philosophie in Muen- 
chen. Muenchen: Theodor Ackermann. 1879. 

The notice of the contents of the great work of Prof. Prohschammer on Phan- 
tasie as the Fundamental Principle of the World-Process, contained in the last num- 
ber of this journal, will doubtless create an interest among those of our readers 
who have not already seen the work named above, to see the application of his 
views to Kant and Spinoza. Professor Prohschammer devotes one hundred and 
fourteen pages to a discussion of the results of the transcendental aesthetic and 
transcendental analytic, the transcendental dialectic, the practical reason, and the 
judgment, as regards the imagination. In the second part of the book he devotes 
nearly sixty pages to Spinoza's modes of cognition, and their relation to each other ; 
to a discussion of the nature of the imagination, and its bearing on the will-power; 
and to its position as the principle of cognition, and of the existence of the world 
itself. 

On A Foundation foe Bbuoion. Boston: Gboroe H. Ellis. 1879. 48 pp. 
This pamphlet is written by one who proposes to show that the sentiments of 
Gratitude, Submission, Prayer, Faith, and Hope may arise even in the absence of 
the conception of a personal God. " The conception of a personal Deity is lost to 
us, not through any arbitrariness of ours, not that we have any hostility to it, not 
even that we have any positive arguments against it — it may, for all our knowledge, 
or lack of knowledge, be true — but simply from a discovery that the facts upon 
which it has ordinarily been based have, to our minds, been misinterpreted." 

Principles of the Algebra of Logic. With Examples. By Alexander 
Macfarlanb, r.R.S.E. Head before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 16th 
December, 1878, and 20th January, 1879. Edinbui'gh : David Douglas. 1879. 

It is the object of this work " to investigate the foundations of the analytical 
method of reasoning about Quality, with special reference to the principles laid 
down by Boole as the basis of his calculus, and to the observations which have 
been published by various philosophers concerning these principles." Mr. Mac- 
farlane claims to bring forward " a new theory of the operation of the mind in 
reasoning about Quality, which enables him to correct Boole's principles, and place 
them on a clear rational 'basis. He endeavors to show that the analytical method of 
reasoning about Quality is an algebra which coincides with the algebra of Quantity 
when the symbols are integral, but is a generalized form of the latter when the 
symbols are fractional. The rest of the work is taken up with the investigation 
of problems by means of this algebraic organon, especially such problems as are 
suggested by the ordinary logic." 

" Logic, as the algebra of Quality, is a formal science. It investigates the general 
properties of the symbol of Quality, and by means of these properties deduces 
equations which are true generally, or combines such equations with data of given 
forms. It is not its province to consider how a particular form of datum can in 
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any case be asserted to be true, that subject of investigation being left to the 
transcendental logic. It is sufficient that examples of such a form occur, in the 
practical or theoretical activities of mankind. 

" The properties of the symbol of Quality are not laws of thought, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term. For the properties of the symbol of Quantity, on 
which the ordinary algebra is founded, are held not to be laws of thought, but to 
refer to the actual constitution of things ; and there is no difference in the two 
methods, when developed, which indicates the existence of such a distinction. If 
the basis of the science of Quality is subjective, it is so only in the same sense in 
which the basis of the science of Quantity is subjective. There is ground for be- 
lieving that the true reason why the former science has remained so stationary is 
that there has been too much introspection into the individual mind, in the hope of 
finding laws of thought there, and too little contemplation of the form and nature 
of the truths of science. The logician assumes that all men reason equally well 
about Quality, fallacies being possible only by a momentary lapse of attention ; but 
the mathematician never assumes that all men reason equally well about 
Quantity." 

"Boole entitled his great work on reasoning, 'An Investigation of the Laws of 
Thought, on which are Founded the Mathematical Theories of Logic and Proba- 
bilities,' and in several places he says that the laws in question are subjective in a 
sense in which the laws of Quantity are not. He considers x ^ = x, in particular, to 
be a subjective law ; but I have endeavored to show that it is a special condition 
which the symbol of this algebra must satisfy in order to be of a particular kind. 

" Logic, as the algebra of Quality, is a true organon. It can determine whether 
a conclusion of a required form can be deduced from data of given forms ; and if 
so, what that conclusion is. * * * The algebra of Quantity is acknowledged 
to be the weapon for the philosopher who attacks the experimental sciences ; the 
algebra of Quality is the weapon for the philosopher who attacks the sciences of 
observation." 

Thi World's Progbess : A Dictionary of Dates ; Being a Chronological and 
Alphabetical Record of all essential Facts in the progress of Society from the 
Creation of the World to the Present Time. With a Chart. Edited by George 
P. Putnam, A. M. Revised and Continued to August, 1877, by F. B. Perkins. 
(Twenty-first Edition.) New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1877. 

We are glad to see a new and revised edition of this useful work. Of the many 
excellent conspectuses contained in its 1,020 octavo pages, we consider the best one 
to be the Tabular Views of Universal History. Turning to the fifteenth century, we 
find six columns devoted to it, the first giving the events in "The Progress of 
Society;" second. Ecclesiastical; third. Everts in France, Germany, and Spain; 
fourth, Eastern Empire ; fifth, England and Scotland ; sixth, The World else- 
where. We wish to see at a glance what was going on at the epoch of the battle 
of Agincourt (A. D. 1415), in other quarters of the world. Under the sixth col- 
umn we find : " 1412 — Italy : Sack of Rome by Ladislas, King of Naples [1408]. 
1412 — Eric VII., of Pomerania. 1415 — Conquest of Ceuta [opposite Gibraltar] 
by the Portuguese. 1419 — Bohemia: Hussite War. 1420 — Discovery of Ma- 
deira by the Portuguese." 

In the fourth column we learn that Mohammed I., Sultan of the Turks, began 
to reign in 1413. In the third column we see: 1410 — Spain: Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon; Yusef III., King of Granada. France : Civil war between the parties 
of Orleans and Burgundy [giving us a clew to the easy conquest by the English]. 
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Germany: Death of Robert and ascent of Sigismund (1411), King of Hungary, to 
the emperor's throne. 1418 [should be 1415, as in the fifth column] — France: 
The French defeated by Henry V. of England, at Agincourt 1416 — Spain: 
Alfonso v., King of Aragon and Sicily. 1419 — Sigismund [emperor] succeeds 
to the Bohemian crown. 

In the second column : 1409 — The Council of Pisa deposes Gregory and Bene- 
dict, and elects Alexander V. ; neither will yield, so that there are three popes at 
once. 1410 — Pope John XXHI. 1414 — Council of Constance. 1416 — John 
Huss, and Jerome of Prague, burnt by the Council of Constance. 1417 — Pope 
Martin V. 

In the first column : 1409 — University of Leipsic founded ; Thomas 4 Kempis ; 
John Huss ; Jerome of Prague. 1420 — First Portuguese colonies on the coast 
of Africa, Madeira, etc. 1423 — George of Peurbach, astronomer, at Vienna. 
1425 — Peter d'Ailly, theologian. The arts promoted by Cosmo de Medici. 
1434 — Invention of printing, at Mayence. Here we have hints and suggestions 
which, followed out in a general cj'clopoedia, would in a few minutes give one a 
pretty fair idea of the times in which Henry V. invaded France. 

In the fifth column the important events of the Eiiglish history are told thus : 
1413 — Henry V. becomes King of England. 1414 — He claims the French crown. 
1415 — Gains the battle of Agincourt. 1420 — Treaty of Troyes. Henry marries 
Catherine, daughter of Charles VI., and is declared heir to the French crown. 
1422 — Death of Henry V. Henry VI., king. 1424 — The Duke of Bedford de- 
feats the French at Vemeuil. 1427 — Besieges Orleans. 1429 — The siege raised 
by the Maid of Orleans. 1431 — She is taken prisoner and burnt. 1435 — Death 
of the Duke of Bedford, followed by the loss of all the English possessions except 
Calais. 

It is a pity that this valuable work has not been freed from its many slight 
errors, mostly due to the carelessness of the proof-reader of the original edition. 

DiscoRSO Di FiLosoFiA Di FRANCESCO DELLA ScALA. (Prof. F. DiNi.) Firenze. 

1876. 

The above work is in two volumes — this being the second edition, enlarged, with 
an analytical summary of its contents. The notes occupy seventy pages in the 
first, and one hundred and thirty-six pages in the second volume. The intro- 
duction is long, and treats of the decadence of speculative studies ; of true and 
false speculation ; of the exaggerated estimate currently placed on German phil- 
osophy, etc. Chapter I. treats of knowledge in general ; chapter II. of the true 
method of knowledge. 

LtrcrAN TTND DIE Kynikbr. Von Jacob Beknays. Mit einer Uebersetzung der 
Schrift Lucians ueber des Lebensende des Peregrinus. Berlin. 1879. Verlag 
von Wilhelm Hertz. . 

Prof. Jacob Bernays has the art of collecting the scattered rays of knowl- 
edge nnd of concentrating them upon some obscure point as a focus. His work 
on the lost Dialogues of Aristotle is well known. His work on the Letters of 
Heraclitus, his translation of Aristotle's Politics, with explanatory notes, have 
increased his reputation. The present work is admirable. It devotes a few pages 
to the discussion of the views that have prevailed regarding the object of the 
work of Lucian, and discusses Theagenes, a contemporary of Lucian; then the 
Cynics in general; Lucian; Peregrinus; Translation of Lucian on the Death, 
of Peregrinus; Remarks. 
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Thb Relations of Mind and Brain. By Hknby Calderwood, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, .University of Edinburgh. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1879. 

The question as to the true relations of man's animal and conscious nature is 
one of the most important at present pressing for solution. However extravagant 
may be the claim advanced by the experimental school of psychologists in favor 
of the physiological method, a school already containing many able thinkers in 
its ranks, and certain to attract an increasing number of adherents to itself, it must 
be admitted that it rests upon a real perception of tl^ inadequacy and fruitlessness 
of the "introspective" method, based, as it is, upon the false abstraction of the 
mind as an independent substance. To adjust accurately, the boundaries of physi- 
ology and psychology, and to trace the relations of man's twofold nature, is there- 
fore a task well worth doing, and Professor Calderwood, in setting himself to per- 
form it, has shown his appreciation of current intellectual needs. Admitting, in 
the fullest way, the importance of physiology as throwing light on psychological 
problems — an admission that has always been made by the Scottish school of 
philosophy, at least since Sir William Hamilton — the author boldly challenges 
the common reproach thrown at psychologists, of neglecting physiological facts 
in the past; the real state of the case being, he maintains, that "physiology has 
never, up till this time, been in a position to give a sufficient testimony as to the 
functions of nerve and brain to throw much light on philosophical problems," 
although now there is "a large body of ascertained facts calling for some deliberate 
attempt to harmonize results with the facts of mental experience." It must not 
be supposed, however, that Dr. Calderwood allows of any overlapping of the two 
provinces of physiology and psychology; on the contrary, the chief aim of his 
book is to show that " anatomical and physiological investigations as to brain and 
nerve afford no explanation of our most ordinary intellectual exercises." That 
being the author's view, is it not a violation of artistic proportion to occupy about 
one-half of the work with purely physiological matter? One would have supposed 
that a short summary of the results of physiological investigation, in so far as these 
bear upon psychology, might have sufficed. By this economy of space, more 
room would have been gained for the discussion of such questions as the value 
and application of Fechner's so-called "law," which is merely referred to, and tlie 
worth of the empiricist derivation of extension, of the theorj* of local signs, and tlio 
other contributions of the experimental school, which are not even mentioned. It 
is not easy to account for these omissions ; but, no doubt, in' devoting so much 
attention to physiology, the author intended to show that the most thorough ac- 
quaintance with physiological results, as based upon the consensus of specialists, 
is not incompatible with a denial of the dependence of mind upon brain and nerve. 
In any case, the clear and concise presentation of these results which Dr. Calder- 
wood has given makes this part of liis I )ok a valuable educational work for stu- 
dents of psychology, who are too apt to neglect the facts of physiology. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the autlior is justified in saying that "there is perfect 
agreement among physiologists " that in the " nerve-cells nerve-energy is gener- 
ated and stored," and in making continual use of this supposition, after .Mr. 
Lewes's bold rejection of the "superstition of the nerve-cell (Physical Basis of 
Mind, Am. ed., p. 202)" — unless, indeed, Mr. Lewes may be supposed to have 
lost caste as an experimental physiologist from unfortunately knowing more than 
physiology. 
In the first part of the work. Dr. Calderwood states what is certainly known in 
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regard to the structure of the brain, with its associate nerve-system ; considers the 
light of comparative physiology ; attempts to localize the functions of distinct por- 
tions of the brain ; and concludes with a comparison of the structure and functions of 
the brain in lower and higher forms of animal life. . The results he reaches, after a 
careful and detailed consideration of the facts, are briefly these : In all animals 
there is a similarity in the structure and functions of the nerve-system, including 
the nerve-centre, but there is great diversity of arrangement, the nerve-centre and 
nerve-system increasing in complexity correspondently with increased complexity 
of the muscular system. Sensory and motor fibres are identical in structure, the 
nerve-centre being the central feature in each case, and the difference of function 
being due to diflference in the terminal arrangements. The diversity existing be- 
tween the subdivisions of the great central arrangement arises from the number 
and distribution of the nerve-flbres connected with particular parts. The cerebrum 
is the grand centre which provides for the sensibility of the physical frame by re- 
ceiving impressions made on the sensitive surface, and for motor activity by evolv- 
ing the impulse which excites muscular energy. Those brains which are most 
elaborate in convolution are associated with the most highly developed muscular 
system. The regions in which the superiority of the human brain appears are 
the trontal and parieto-occipital lobes; but this does not prove that brain is the 
organ of mind, but " seems required to account for the activity of a greatly supe- 
rior muscular and sensory apparatus." The evidence goes to show that the brain 
is the organ of motion and sensation, but so far there is nothing to prove that it is 
the "organ of consciousness." While, therefore, it must be admitted that mental 
phenomena are connected with the central government of the nerve-system, it can- 
not be shown that these phenomena are the product of brain activity. 

Thus far, the conclusion is that intelligence is not a function of brain, and the 
rest of the book is occupied with an inquiry into the positive functions of mind. 
Here we pass over to the realm of " personal experience," and it is convenient to 
consider the lower intellectual operations first in relation to nerve sensibility, and 
next in relation to motor activity. In this new region, physiology is completely 
out of court; it is competent, e.^., to account for a tactile impression, but not for 
the knowledge of self as experiencing a sensation of touch. But there is more 
than this simplest and primary fact implied In our experience ; there is the con- 
sciousness of a succe-ssion of sensations, and of their distinction from each other ; 
and hence consciousness involves a higher exercise of intelligence than sensation. 
The faculty of discrimination cannot be explained by the sensibility of nerve-fibre, 
nor by the sensation which results from the exercise of such sensibility. The im- 
portant thing to notice is, that in each phase of experience there is a Knowledge 
of Self as distinct from Sensation, and thus a knowlege of the unity of personal 
life. Hence Mill's view, that mind may be "a series of feelings," "aware of 
itself as a series," is inconsistent with the facts of consciousness. Passing to motor 
activity, the author finds its lowest form to be that of refiex action, which is com- 
mon to all forms of animal life, is accomplished in the higher order of animals 
without the interposition of the cerebrum, and in no case implies consciousness. 
Next ill order is sensori-motor activity, connected with refiex action on the lower 
side and with conscious volition on the higher ; for, on the one hand, this form of 
motor activity is provided for by the connection of the sensory and the motor ap- 
paratus, and is so far mechanical, while, on the other hand, there is, at least in 
man, a voluntary element which may come into competition with the other — as in 
voluntary endurance of pain without shrinking. Lastly, motor energy is brought 
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'nto use as the servant of intelligence and will. The characteristic mark here is 
the necessity of intelligent determination to originate motor activity. The attempt 
to identify voluntary activity with reflex action is, therefore, a failure. The voli- 
tion which acts upon the nerve-cells, and indirectly upon the muscles, is as certainly 
■"external to the system" as is the object which comes into contact with the sensory 
system; Thus Self is known as an agent in the world, operating according to the 
inner movement of an intelligent nature. 

In one of- the best chapters in the book, the possibilities and laws of acquisition 
are considered. With questionable propriety, considering the prevalent tendency 
to identify conscious with unconscious processes, Dr. Calderwood extends the term 
" retentiveness " to physical aptitudes, and even speaks of "physical memory." 
Physical acquisition, resulting in physical aptitudes, resides partly in the muscular, 
partly in the nerve system The child has not only the common characteristics of 
the race, but inherited specialities which mark its parentage. The next stage of 
retentiveness consists in retaining what is acquired. A still higher stage is that in 
which, by conscious discrimination and inference, aided by language, there is de- 
veloped a retentiveness of a new order, bringing with it a capacity for imperfection 
nowhere found in animal tissue. As it passes into a higher phase, retentiveness 
becomes a more difficult exercise, introducing a higher law of progress than that 
found at a lower stage of human existence: In its highest and most striking form, 
recollection illustrates the action of intelligence and will; while animal tissue car- 
ries with it the impress of past activity, intelligence makes use of materials pre- 
viously accumulated, according to a plan and for ends which intelligence alone can 
appreciate. 

The superiority of man's life, arising, as it does, from the fact that it is a "per- 
sonal " life, is manifested still more clearly in the advantages which speech implies. 
Like the animal, the child has a spontaneous power of vocalizing, dependent on 
its physical organization ; but, unlike the animal, it exhibits at a later stage articu- 
late utterance, implying inteliigent discrimination. The thought which arises from 
the intelligent use of the senses is rectified and expanded by the guidsmce which 
conies through the interpretation of the words of others. We can explain the 
imitative tendency of most, if not all, the animals by means of sensory stimuli 
alone, but not the intelligent observation of movements and sounds by the child. 
This is shown in a marked way by the education of deaf mutes, which can only 
be explained on the supposition that intelligence makes the senses instruments of 
knowledge in a much higher degree than they are by their natural functions. 

After three chapters — dealing, respectively, with the action and reaction of body 
and mind ; with weariness, sleep, and unconsciousness ; and with brain disorders, but 
not containing much that is new — Dr. Calderwood goes on to show, in a very inter- 
esting way, the great superiority of mind a.s displayed in the "concentrated intel- 
lectual effort of the inner life," as applied to intellectual, moral, and religious 
topics. Looking at these three departments of intellectual activity in their con- 
nection with each other, we see how much the history of intelligent life depends 
on voluntary reflection, in accordance with rational law. 

This is a very hasty summary of a work that everywhere betrays patient indus- 
try and careful reflection, and is rich in detail and illustration. The line of argu- 
ment cannot be regarded as new, nor can it be denied that with a good deal of 
what is said the psychological reader is already familiar; but it contains many 
striking suggestions, and is marked all through by a highly commendable calmness 
and impartiality of judgment. As to the main aim of the work. Dr. Calderwood 
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has been undoubtedly successful in showing that it is only by confusion of thought 
that intellectual operations can be regarded as functions of the brain. Wa may 
even go further, and admit that much of his reasoning and many of his conclusions, 
with a little change, may be accepted by those who cannot regard his solution as 
final. The author evidently assumes that, by overthrowing the crude materialism 
which identifies mind and brain, he establishes the existence of a "distinct mind." 
But this is really an ignoratio elenchi. To show that conscious experience cannot be 
regarded as a function of the brain does not prove mind to be a separate and inde- 
pendent existence, externally united to the body, and only an uncritical accept- 
ance of the dualism of Common Sense makes such a supposition plausible. It is 
possible that Dr. Calderwood would repl}' that he has not said any thing as to the 
"nature of Mind, beyoud ascertaining its functions; " but this can hardly be re- 
garded as a valid plea, when we find him, all through his treatise, speaking in 
language that tacitly assumes the independence and separateness of mind. His 
dualism is implied even in the introductory chapter, in which he makes psychol- 
ogy a special science, based upon observation of one's "own experience" — a 
conception that rests upon the supposition that mind is a thing apart, having prop- 
erties of its own, independently of all relation to its objects, the physical organ- 
ism included. Dr. Calderwood also quotes with approval (p. 212) the dictum of 
Prof. Tyndall, that " the passage from the physics of the brain to the correspond- 
Jhg facts of consciousness is unthinkable " — a view which can only be true if 
consciousness is outside of brain, as one material thing is outside of another. And 
we are also told that " consciousness does not involve any knowledge of brain 
action," (p. 211) from which we must infer that there is a kind of knowledge that 
excludes consciousness. The truth seems to be, that the author conceives of the 
extra-organic world as a congeries of individual things, existing independently of all 
relation to conscious intelligence ; the oiganic world as an assemblage of individual 
animals, equally independent, and the conscious world as a collection of individual 
minds, utterly separated from each other and from the bodies they inhabit. It is 
one of the results of this false opposition of consciousness and its objects that a 
contrast is drawn, not between the sensitive and the conscious life, but between the 
Brain and the Mind — i.e., between two independent existences, each definable as 
the opposite of the other. When we are told that the only functions of the brain 
are the " sensory and motor functions," we are asked to believe too much ; for to 
Brain, defined as the author defines it, the highest category applicable is that of 
Force, as comprehending under it the lower categories of Matter and Motion, and 
its functions must be classed solely as molecular movements. Instead of regard- 
ing the Brain and Nerve-System as organs of a Life, manifesting itself through the 
totality of bodily organs, the author limits himself to their "structure and func- 
tions" — i.e., to a description of their parts, and of the movements they exhibit. 
But this leaves out all that is characteristic of life, and, therefore, does not properly 
admit of the predication of " sensory and motor functions," in so far as these imply 
something more than molecular movements. All this is due to a false doctrine, 
that really imagines mind and brain to be two independent things, only externally 
attached to each other. Intelligence does not manifest itself as separate from Life, 
but as transcending and including Life within itself, just as Life presupposes and 
yet goes beyond Force, Motion, and Matter. To isolate mind, as Dr. Calderwood 
does, reduces it to an abstraction so thin that it has no properties at all. The 
embarrassment which the author manifests in dealing with the views of Prof. Bain 
would have been avoided had he frankly accepted the unity of subject and object. 
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Thus, when Mr. Bain suggests that "all our knowledge " may be "stored up" in 
the brain, his critic admits that this is probably true in regard to the revival of 
Sensation, when "the organism is acted upon from without," but does not explain 
the fact of recollection when there is "no impulse from without." This seems 
rather a lame reply ; for, if it be once admitted that a revived sensation may be 
excited by an external impact, why may it not be excited by a change within the 
brain? The fallacy of Prof. Bain's theory lies in the assumption that "feeling is 
a mode of the organism," an assumption that confuses molecular movement with 
animal sensation, and the latter with conscious sensation. Again : to the view 
shared in common by all the members of the experimei.tal school, that man's com- 
plex nature may be explained by the conception of " one substance, with two sets 
of properties," Dr. Calderwood replies that "a substance with two sets of prop- 
erties, and these directly antagonistic, as represented by voluntary and involun- 
tary actions, seems an unwarrantable hypothesis." And, no doubt, it is ; but it is 
not easy to understand why one who holds that Body and Mind are two indepen- 
dent things, and yet regards man's physical and mental life as one, should boggle at 
the "double-faced unity," or how it can be avoided by any theory short of that 
which recognizes the essential relation of all orders of existence to consciousness as 
their source. It is but a step from the conception of two independent substances, 
arbitrarily associated with each other, to the conception of a single substance with 
"two sets of properties," and, on Hamilton's principle of "parsimony," it is easy 
to see which is the more tenable hypothesis of the two. John Watson. 

Mind. A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Edited by Geobox 
Cboom Bobkktson. London: "Williams and Norgate. Nos. 1-14 (1876- 
1879). 

We have, received the last number of the third volume of this Review, the 
appearance of which was noticed in a former number of The Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy. Its articles have kept quite up to the high standard of value 
fixed at the outset — a result in no wise surprising, since the active support of 
pretty nearly all the eminent English writers on themes coming within its scope 
appears to have been secured for the enterprise from the beginning. We have 
here, then, a very adequate and worthy exponent of the most recent and richest 
phase of distinctively English thought. We need hardly recall such names as 
Locke, Berkeley, Hartley, Hume, and Stewart to remind the reader of the pre- 
ponderance which has always been given in England (and Scotland) to empirical 
psychology over purely speculative investigation, and that thus Mind, as might 
be expected, is especially full and satisfactory upon this side. Prof. Bain 
presents a series of papers on "Education as a Science," based, of course, on his 
well-known psychological treatises. The clearness and completeness of statement 
for which their distinguished author is noted are manifest in these essays, which 
abound in practical suggestions of the greatest value both to the teacher and to 
the advanced student. In No. 5 Mr. Henry Travis gives the results of "An 
Introspective Investigation" upon the question, "What it could be which caused 
the common belief that man is a personal agent in the forming of his determina- 
tions." To indicate some thing of the range of psychological topics treated, we 
may add the following titles of papers : " Biographical Sketch of an Infant," by 
Charles Darwin; "Knowledge and Belief," by Daniel (ireenleaf Thompson; 
" The Physical Basis of Mind," by the Editor; " The Question of Visual Percep- 
tion in Germany," by James Sully ; " Consciousness of Time," by George J. 
Romanes ; and " The Muscular Perception of Space," by G. Stanley Hall, etc., etc. 
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On the other hand, the attention given to philosophy, more strictly speaking, is by 
no means limited. A highly interesting series of articles on the present state of 
philosophical study at the various centres of learning in England and Scotland, 
and on the continent, extends through the several volumes. The papers of the 
series are by various writers of the different countries of which the contemporary 
philosophic activity is reported upon. We must content ourselves with enumerat- 
ing, in addition to these, the titles of a few other papers, selected almost at random : 
"The So-called Antinomy of Reason," by J. (i. Macvicar; "Ethics and Politics," 
by Alfred Barratt; "The Use of Hypothesis," by J. Venn; "Notes on the Phi- 
losophy of Spinoza," by P. Pollock; and "Transcendentalism," by Arthur James 
Balfour. We are omitting some of the best known names, such as Herbert Spen- 
cer, George Henry Lewes, E. B. Tylor, and H. Helmholz. 

It would hardly be fair to the readers of Thb Journal of Spbculativk Phi- 
losophy to pass unnoticed a paper by Mr. T. W. Lindsay, containing a vigorous and 
appreciative statement of the genuine stir which Hegelianism is now making in 
England. Mr. Lindsay closes his article thus : " But their (the Hegelians') princi- 
pal value to English philosophy, apart from the special knowledge they give us of 
the men and ideas they discuss and criticise, is that they bring home to our mind 
the solidarity of human thought, as that is revealed to us in the history of 
philosophy, and that they insist upon the synthetic unity, the organic oneness of 
the mind and of knowledge." 

We have only to add, finally, that the "Critical Notices," "Reports," "Notes 
and Discussions," etc., constitute an important and valuable department of 
Mind which is, on the whole, one of the most significant outgrowths of modern 
intellectual activity. W. M. B. 

The above-named journal has, if possible, surpassed during the present year its 
previous high standard. Among philosophical journals it is conspicuous for its 
. excellent editorial management. Besides a wide range of general articles con- 
tributed by eminent specialists in Great Britain, Germany, Prance, and America, 
it has a department of "Notes and Discussions," in which a still wider and freer 
scope is permitted. Its "Critical Notices" are careful and well digested; its de- 
partment of " New Books " contains condensed reports of new works in philosophy, 
as they appear; and a supplementary department, bedded "Miscellaneous," con- 
tains notices of the contents of contemporary philosophical journals, correspond- 
ence, personal matters, announcements, etc. Contents, January, 1879 : (1) Are we 
Automata? By William James, of Harvard; (2) On Discord, by Edmund Gurney; 
(3) The Difliculties of Material Logic, by J. Venn; (4) Marcus Aurelius and the 
Stoic Philosophy, by Frederick Pollock; (5) Pessimism, by O. Plumacher; (6) 
Philosophy in the United States, by G. Stanley Hall ; (7) Notes and Discussions, 
containing; (o) The Establishment of Ethical First Principles, by Henry Sidg- 
wick; (6) Mr. Balfour on Transcendentalism, bj' Prof. E. Caird, with a reply by 
Arthur James Balfour, M. P. ; (c) The Number of Terms in a Syllogism, bj- Car- 
veth Read; {d) "Matter-of-Fact" Logic, by J. N. Keynes; (e) Theoretical and 
Practical Logic, by Alfred Sidgwick; (/) Modern Nominalism, by Alexius 
Meinong; (8) Critical Notices, containing (a) Fowler's Edition of Bacon's Novum 
Organum, by the Editor; (d) Bemusat's Histoire de la Philosophie en Angleterre, 
by Carveth Read; Renan's Dialogues et Fragments, by the Editor; (9) New 
Books; (10) Miscellaneous, containing a brief obituary notice of Mr. George 
Henry Lewes, together with the contents of journals of philosophy. 

Contents, April, 1879: (1) Laura Bridgeman, by G. Stanley Hall; (2) Har- 
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mony of Colors, by James Sully; (3) The Stanhope Demonstrator, by Rev. 
Robert Harley, F.B.S. ; (4) John Stuart Mill (I), by Prof. Bain ; (5) Definition 
■De Jure and De Facto, by Alfred Sidgwick; (6) The Personal Aspect of 
Responsibility, by L. S. Bevington ; (7) Notes and' Discussions, containing (a) Mr. 
Lewes's Doctrine of Sensibility, by E. Hamilton; (6) Prof. Clerk Maxwell on the 
Relativity of Motion, by James K. Thacher; Mr. G. S. Hall on the Perception of 
Color, by Grant Allen ; Prof. Herzen on " The Physical Law of Consciousness ; " 
(8) Critical Notices, containing (a) Huxley's "Hume," by the Editor; (6) Mur- 
phy's "Habit and Intelligence," by Grant Allen; (c) v. Hartmann's Phaenomeno- 
logiedes Sittlichen Bewusstseyns, by W. C. Coupland; (d) Jackson's "Fifth Book 
of the Nicomachean Ethics," by J. A. Stewart; (9) New Books ; (10) Miscellaneous 
(containing an obituary notice of Prof. William Kingdon Clifford, whose article in 
Mind, " On the Nature of Things-in-Themselves," was reprinted in The Populai- 
Science Monthly.) — Editor. 

Philosophische Monatshkftb. Leipsig. Verlag von Erich Kosehny. Vol. 
XIV. 1878. 

Contents of No. 3: Plotinus's Criticism of Materialism, by Dr. H. v. Kleist; 
Dr. Harms's Philosophy in its History ( Psychology ), by Prof. A. Richter; Kapp's 
Philosophy of Technics, by Prof. A. Lasson ; Deussen's Elements of Metaphysics, 
by Dr. L. Weis ; Pfenninger's Idea of Punishment, by Dr. Pr. Jodl. Contents of 
No. 4: Hartmann's Philosophy of the Unconscious, by Prof. A. Prank; The 
Deduction of the Psycho-physical Law, by Dr. A. Stadler; Schopenhauer's Life, 
by Wilhelm Gwinner; Pontana's Idea per una Filosofia della Storia, by Prof. A. 
Lasson ; Hartmann's The Unconscious, from the Stand-point of Physiology and the 
Evolution Theory, by Dr. Bertling ; Franz Hoffmann's Philosophical Writings, 
by Prof. Rabus ; On the Theory of Ged'achtniss and Erinnerung, by Arch. Horwicz 
and Prof. Boehm. Contents of No. 5 : The Causal Law in its Purely Logical 
and in its Real Form, by Prof. K. Ch. Planck ; Herder and Modern Natural Phi- 
losophy, by Dr. L. Weis; Dr. Michelis's The Philosophy of Consciousness, by C. 
Schaarschmidt ; Hume Studies, by Dr. Meinung, reviewed by C. Schaarschmidt ; 
Dr. Rabus's Philosophy and Theology, by Dr. Frederichs; Dr. Schramm's Cogniza- 
bility of God in Philosophy and Religion, by Dr. Frederichs; Dr. Erdmann's 
History of Philosophy, by C. Schaarschmidt. Contents of No. 6: Franz v. 
Baader's Philosophy, by Prof. Bauman ; Tobias's Limits of Philosophy, by Dr. 
E. Arnoldt; A. Spirs Thinking and Actuality, by Dr. Th. Lipps; Eucken's His- 
tory and Criticism of the Fundamental Ideas of the Present Time, by C. Schaar- 
schmidt; Pfleiderer's The Idea of a Golden Age, by C. Schaarschmidt; Spitta's 
Sleep and Dream States of the Human Soul, by Prof. Boehm ; Binz upon 
Dreams, by Prof. Boehm. Contents of No. 7 : Refutation of Subjective Idealism, 
by C. Schaarschmidt; Cohen's Kant's Basis for Ethics, by G. Knauer; Uber- 
horst's The Origin of Vision, by Prof. W. Schuppe ; Heinrich von Steins on 
Perception, by W. Schuppe ; Baeumker's Aristotle's Doctrine of our External and 
Internal Sense-Faculties, by J. Neuhaeuser; J. A. Pivany's History of the Origin 
of the Universe, the Earth, and of Organic Beings, by Dr. Siegfried. Contents 
of No. 10 : Hamlet and no End, by Prof. M. J. Monrad, in Christiana; M. Carrifere 
on the Ethical Government of the World, by A. Lasson ; K. Dittmar's Lectures 
on Psychiatric, by K. Boehm ; L. von Golther on Modern Pessimism, by C. Schaar- 
schmidt ; L. Struempell on the Mental Forces of Man, by C. Schaarschmidt. Each 
number of the Monatshefte has, moreover, a number of minor book notices, 
extracts from other philosophical magazines, miscellanies, etc. 

A. E. K. 
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O PosirmsMO. Kkvista db Philosophia. Dirigida por Theophilo Braga e 
Julio de Mattos. Porto : Livraria Universal de Magalhaes & Moniz, editores. 
1879. 

Primeiro Anno. No. 1 — Outubro-Novembro, 1878 [contains articles on Mental 
Discipline, Determinism in Psychology, Sanscrit Literature, the Religion of the 
Future, etc.]. 

No. 2 — Dezembro- Janeiro, 1879 [contains : Positive Bases of Socialistic The- 
ories, Natural Selection in Sociology, etc.]. 

No. 3 — Pevereio-Mar90, 1879 [contains, among other articles, one by Littr^, in 
French, on the weakness of thought pervading the speculations concerning the 
final result of the world and its beings. The others are in Portuguese, and relate 
to the Organization of Roman Society, Antique and Modem Civilization, Prim- 
itive Constitution of the Family, War and the Military Spirit, etc.].- 

No. 4 — Abril-Maio, 1879 [contains, among others, articles on Evolution in 
Biology, Sanscrit Literature, etc.]. 

No. 5 — Junho-Julho, 1879 [contains articles on Voltaire, Charity and Pauper- 
ism, Positive Method, History of Iberian Civilization, Conservatism, Revolution 
and Positivism, Philosophy in Brazil, etc.]. 

Bevub Philosophiqub db la Peance bt de L'Etranger. Paraissant lous les 

Mois. Dirig^e par Th. Ribot. Tome L, IL (1876), IIL, IV. (1877), V., VI. 

(1878), VIL (1879). 

This is the most bulky of philosophical journals, sending out each month a 
pamphlet as laige as a quarter!}' issue of The Joubnal of Spbculativb 
Philosophy. 

In Volume I. (January to June, 1876) the chief original articles were: (a) 
Contemporary German ^sthetical Treatises, by Charles B^nard; (6) The Cause of 
Pain and Pleasure, by P. Bouillier; (c) Habit, by L. Dumont; (d) Pinal Causes, 
by Paul Janet; (e) Schopenhauer and His Disciple Frauenstadt, by E. v. Hart- 
mann; (/) Essay on a Comparative Psychology of Man, by Herbert Spencer; 
(g) History of the Development of the Will, by Horwicz ; (A) The Education of 
Laura Bridgman, by Dr. Howe ; (i) On the Theory of the Syllogism, by J. Lach- 
elier; {j) On Cerebral Aphasie, by Dr. Lupine ; [k) Spiritualism and Materialism — 
The Hypothesis of Specific Energy of the Nerves, by G. H. Lewes ; (I) On the 
Notions of Species and Genus in Natural Science, by L. Liard ; (»n) Ancient 
Indian Philosophy : I. Its Sources, by P. Regnand ; (n) The Duration of Psychical 
Acts, by Th. Ribot; (o) Lange's History of Materialism, by J. Soury; (p) The 
Philosophy of. Berkeley, by Stuart Mill; (y) Upon the Acquirement of Language 
by Infants and Primitive People ; The Elements of the Formation of the Idea of 
the Me, by H. Taine; (r) The Nuptial Number in Plato, by P. Tannery; («) The 
Antecedents of the Critical Philosophy, by E. Vacherot; (t) The Mission of Phi- 
losophy in the Present Time, by W. Wundt. 

Besides these original articles, there are notices of the contents of eleven philo- 
sophical periodicals, and several reviews of philosophical works of interest 

Volume II. (July to December, 1876) contains the following original articles : 
(o) Max Schasler's Critical History of ^Esthetics, by Charles Bcnard; (b) The Phi- 
losophy of G. H. Lewes, by L. Carrau ; (c) Grote's Ethics, by Dr. Gazelles ; (d ) 
The Algorithmy of Logic, by J. Delba>uf ; (e) M. Delboeuf, and the Theory of 
Sensation, by L. Dumont; (/) The Trial of Galileo, by Luigi Perri ; {g) Scho- 
penhauer and his Disciple Frauenstadt, by E. von Hartmann ; (h) An Unpublished 
Letter on The Will, by A. Herzen, Sr. ; ( i ) The Continuity and Identity of the 
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Consciousness of the Ego, by A. Herzen, Jr. ; (j) The Brain as Originator of 
Movement, by Dr. Lupine ; (k) English Positivism as Kegards the Automatic 
Theory of the Animal Activity and the Unity of Nature, by A. Main; (I) The 
Place of Hypothesis in Science, by E. Naville ; (m) The Philosophic Society of 
Berlin, by D. Nolen ; («) J. Perrier's Metaphj'sics, by A. Penjon ; (o) The Vedic 
System, by P. Regnaud ; ( p) Herbart's Psychology ; Ethnographical Psychology 
in Germany, by Th. Bibot; (q) Lange's History of Materialism, by J. Soury; 
(r) Art and Psychology, by J. Sully ; (s) Geometrical Hypothesis of Plato's Meno, 
Imaginary Geometry, and the Idea of Space, by P. Tannery. 

Besides original treatises, there are notices of eighteen journals devoted to philo- 
sophical subjects, and reviews of numerous treatises. 

Volume III. (January to June, 1877) contains the following original articles: 
(a) M. Kenouvier and French Criticism, by Beurier; (b) The Rule of Custom, by 
Pr. Bouillier; (c) Herbert Spencer's Views on Education, by Compayr^; (d) On 
the Psycho-physiological Law of Hering and Fechner ; (e) Leon Dumont and his 
Philosophical Work, by J. Delbceuf; (/) Voltaire's Philosophy according to 
German Critics, by Auguste Gerard ; [g) A New Disciple of Schopenhauer, J. 
Bahnsen, by E. von Hartmann ; (h) The Heating of the Nerve-centres when in 
Action, by A. Herzen; (i ) What is Idealism, by Paul Janet; (_;') Francis Bacon 
as a Metaphysician, by Charles L^veque : {k) The Progress of Modern Thought 
in Philosophy, by G. H. Lewes ; (I) M. Stanley Jevons's Logic, by L. Liard ; 
(m) Thought and Cerebral Vibrations, by H. Taine. 

Besides original treatises, there are notes and documents on topics of interest, 
notices of the contents of twenty-one periodicals, and notices of many books. 

Volume IV. (July to December) contains the following original treatises : (a) The 
Esthetics of the Ugly, by Ch. B^nard ; (6) On the Ego as Principle of Philos- 
ophy, by P. B^raud ; (c) On Space, According to Clarke and Kant, by M. Boirac ; 
(d) Zeller's History of Philosophy, by E. Boutroux; (e) Why are Visual Sensa- 
tions Extended? by J. Delbceuf; (/) The Consciousness of the Ego, by Dr. 
Galicier; (g) Chance in Nature, and Liberty According to Epicurus, by Guyau; 
(h) Malebranche, According to Unedited Documents, by C. Henry ; (i) The Study 
of Character, by Dr. G. Le Bon; (J) Boole's Logic, by L. Liard; [k) Formation 
of the Idea of Space, by H. Lotze; (I) Pomponatius and His Italian Interpreters, 
by L. Mabilleau ; (m) Cause and Will, by A. Main ; (») The Directive Principles 
of Hypothesis, by E. Naville; (o) The Idealism of Lange; (p) The Mechanism 
of Lange, by D. Nolen ; (q) Common Sense, by F. Paulhan ; (r) Indian Philos- 
ophy, by P. Kegnaud; (s) M. Taine' s Psychology, by Th. Ribot; (i) Pain, by 
Dr. Ch. Richet ; (u) Hartmann's Esthetics, by G. S^ailles ; (v) Is Psychology a 
Science? by M. Straszewski; {w) numerous Book Notices and Reviews, as in 
previous volumes. 

Volume V. (January to June, 1878) contains the following : (a) Bahnsen's Theory 
of the Tragic as the Law of the World, bj' A. Burdeau ; (b) Contemporary English 
Moralists — M. Sidgwick, by L. Carrau; (c) The Law of Psycho-physics and the 
New Book of Fechner, by J. Delbceuf; (rf ) New Studies in Comparative Psy- 
chology, by A. Espinas; (e) Critical Tendency in England, by A. Gerard; (/) 
Studies in Sociology, by Herbert Spencer ; (g) Mathematics and Psychology, by 
Paul Janet; (A) Greek Atomism and Metaphysics, by Ch. Leveque; (t) The 
Transformation of Psychical Forces, by P. Mantegazza ; ( j) Locke, According to 
New Documents, by H. Marion ; (k) Studies in Indian Philosophy, by P. Reg- 
naud ; (I) D. F. Strauss as a Theological Philosopher, by Th. Reinach ; (m) Physi- 
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ological Psychology, by Dr. Oh. Bichet ; (n) Pessimism and Poetry, by James 
Sully; (o) Book Notices and Reviews; (;>) Contents of Periodicals; (y) Corre- 
spondence. 

Volume VL (July to December, 1878) contains the following : (o) Contemporary 
Bnglish Moralists — M. Lecky, by L. Carrau; (6) The Logic of the Probable, by 
T. V. Charpentier; (c) The Psychology of Lamarck, and {d) The Psychology of 
an Infant, by Gr. Compayrfi ; (e) The Physiological Problem of Life, by A. Dastre ; 
(/) The Lapsus of Vision, by V. Egger; l^g) Theory of Sentiment, by N. Grote; 
(h) Studies in Sociology, and (i) Consciousness Under the Action of Chloroform, 
by Herbert Spencer; (j) Thomasius and the Youth of Leibnitz, by H. Joly; 
(k) The Muscular Sense, by G-. Lewes ; (l) Recent Philosophies in Germany, by 
D. Nolen; (m) The Theory of the Unknowable, byF. Paulhan; (n) The Logic of 
Science, by C. S. Peirce ; (o) Contemporary English Metaphysics, by A. Penjon ; 
( p) Note on the Muscular Sense, by Dr. G. Pouchet ; (y) Studies in Indian Philos- 
ophy, by P. Kegnaud ; (r) Ps3'chological Studies in Germany — Lazarus, by Th. 
Beinach ; (s) German Theories Regarding Space as an Idea Derived through the 
Sense of Touch (I'espace tactile), by Th. Bibot; {t) On the Duration of Elementary 
Psychical Acts, by Dr. Ch. Bichet; (m) Animal Intelligence, by G. J. Romanes; 
(o) Cerebral Geography and Mechanism, by H. Taine ; (w) Essay on the Syllogism, 
by P. Tannery ; {x) Contemporary Philosophers — M. Bavaisson, by G. S^ailles ; 
(y) The Theory of Local Signs, by W. Wundt; {z) Analyses, Book Notices, 
Contents of Periodicals, Correspondence, etc. 

Volume VIL (January to June, 1879) contains : (a) The Physiological Problem 
of Life, by; A. Dastre ; (4) Experimental Philosophy in Italy, by A. Espinas ; 
(c) Moral Heredity and Herbert Spencer, by Guyau; (rf) The Physical Law 
of Consciousness, by A. Herzen; (e) The Visual Perception of Distance, by Paul 
Janet; (/) Physics and Ethics, by B. Naville; [g) Kant's Masters, by D. Nolen; 
(h) The Logic of Science, by C. S. Peirce ; (i) Phenomenalistic Metaphysics in 
England — Shadworth H. Hodgson, by A. Penjon ; {k) Hartmann's Ethics, by Th. 
Beinach; (I) Studies in Indian Philosophy, by P. Eegnaud; (m) Science and 
Beauty, by G. SiSailles ; (n) The Philosophy of Herbart, by Maurice Straszewski ; 
(o) Unpublished Fragments of Socialism, by John Stuart Mill ; (p) The Theory 
of Mathtinatical Knowledge, by P. Tannery ; (y) Mechanical Determinism and 
Liberty, bj' J. Boussinesq ; (r) History of the Sensation of the Electric Shook, by 
G. Pouchet; {s) Analyses and Reviews of New Books, Contents of Periodicals, 
and Correspondence. 

La Filosofia deli-a Scuole Italiane, Rivista Bimestrale. 1877 and 1878. 
Sono Principali Compilatori: Terenzio Mamiani, Direttoi-e, L. Ferri, G. 
Barzellotti, S. Turbigho. 

In Volume XL (October, 1877) we noticed the contents of Volumes XII., XIII., 
and XIV. of the aboved-named journal. The contents of Volumes XV., XVI., 
XVII., and XVIII. are as follows: — 

Volume XV., No. 1 (February, 1877) : (1) A Psychological Excursion into the 
Region of the Idea, by F. Bonatelli ; (2) Philosophy of Religion, by Terenzio- 
MamiaiU ; (3) Notes on Darwinism, N. N. ; (4) Is the Separation of Church and 
State Logical or Sophistical? by F. Bertinaria; (5) Religion and Metaphysics, by 
T, Collyns Simon ; (6) The Precursors of Kant in Critical Philosophy, by Carlo 
Cantoni; (7) Correspondence, by Terenzio Mamiani ; (8) Bibliography; (9) Philo- 
sophical Periodicals ; (10) Recent Publications. 
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Volume XV., No. 2: (1) Is the Separation of Church and State Logical or 
Sophistical? by F. Bertinaria; (2) The Platonic Doctrine in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by A. Paoli ; (3) The New Peripatetics in some Theological Schools of the 
Present Time, by Terenzio Mamiani ; (4) On Sentiment, by G-. Jandelli ; (5) Ideal 
Representation, by Terenzio Mamiani ; (6) The Precursors of Kant in Critical 
Philosophy, by C. Cantoni; (7) Philosophy of Religion, by A Believer; (8) Notes 
on Darwinism, by N. N. ; (9) Bibliography; (10) Philosophical Periodicals; 
(11) Notices; Recent Publications. 

Volume XV., No. 8: (1) The History of the Moral Idea in Malebranche, 
by V. ; (2) The Psychology of Kant, by Terenzio Mamiani ; (3) Concerning the 
Problem of the Idea, by P. Bonatelli ; (4) Notes on Darwinism, by N. N. ; (5) Psy- 
chology and the Science of Language, by A. Martinazzoli ; (6) The Question of 
the Soul, According to Pomponatius, by Luigi Ferri; (7) A Reply, by T. ; (8) Bib- 
liography ; (9) Philosophical Periodicals ; (10) Recent Publications ; (11) Index to 
Volume. 

Volume XVL, No. 1 : (1) On Sentiment, by G. Jandelli ; (2) The Psychology 
of Kant, by Terenzio Mamiani ; (3) Philosophy of Religion, by Agostino Taglia- 
ferri ; (4) Positivism, Scientific and Metaphysical, by Terenzio Mamiani ; (5) The 
Perception, by Angelo Macchia; (6) Brief Note on the Preceding Article, b}- 
Terenzio Mamiani ; (7) Bibliography ; (8) Philosophical Periodicals ; (9) Notices ; 
(10) Recent Publications. 

Volume XVI., No. 2 : The Ego and the Consciousness of Self, by L. Ferri ; 
(2) The Psychology of Kant, by Terenzio Mamiani ; (3) Pantheistic Idea in 
Modern Times, by V. ; (4) The Future of the New Peripatetics, according to the 
Cfiviltd Cattolica, by Terenzio Mamiani ; (5) Assioco, or Concerning Death — a 
Dialogue of ^schines, by Francesco Acri ; (6) Notes on Darwinism, by N. N. ; 
(7) Bibliography ; (8) Philosophical Periodicals ; (9) Recent Publications. 

Volume XVI., No. 8 : On Sentiment, by G. Jandelli ; (2) Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, by Terenzio Mamiani ; (3) The First Cognition and the First Intention 
(Primo Consciuto e Prima Inteso), by A. Martinazzoli; (4) The Problem of Non- 
Citizenship, by F. Bertinaria; (5) Correspondence — Courage, treated Morally, by 
Ivo Ciavarini Doni ; (6) Notes on Darwinism, by N. N. ; (7) Bibliography ; (8) Philo- 
sophical Periodicals ; (9) Recent Publications ; (10) Index to Volume. 

With Volume XVI. Messrs. Barzellotti and Turbiglio retire from the editorial 
corps, and henceforth the management of this journal is under the conduct of 
Terenzio Mamiani and Luigi Ferri. 

Volume XVII., No 1 : (1) Address to the Reader, by the Editors; (2) Is War 
Progressive? by Terenzio Mamiani; (3) Modern and Contemporary Philos- 
ophy, by 6. M. Bertini ; (4) The Absolute Idealism, by M. J. Monrad ; (5) The 
Limits of the Ideal, by L. Ferri ; (6) Courage, by Ivo Ciavarini Doni ; (7) Scotch 
Philosophy, by L. Ferri; (8) Bibliography; (9) Philosophical Periodicals; (10) 
Recent Publications. 

Volume XVIL, No. 2: (1) The Two Psychologies, by Terenzio Mamiani; (2) 
Critics on the Question of the Spirituality of the Human Mind, by Adolfo 
Marconi; (3) The Doctrine of Liberty, According to Herzen and Spencer, in 
Relation to Morality, by R. Bobba; (4) G. M. Bertini, by C. Cantoni; (5) Bibli- 
ography ; (6) Philosophical Periodicals ; (7) Notices ; Recent Publications. 

Volume X\ni., No. 3 : (1) Critique on Knowledge and the Metaphysical Treat- 
ment of Knowledge, According to Kant, by G. Barzellotti ; (2) G. M. Bertini, by 
Carlo Cantoni ; (3) Final Cause in Plato and in Aristotle, by P. Ragnisco ; (4) 
Courage, Treated Morally, by Ivo Ciavarini Doni ; (5) Bibliography ; (6) Philo- 
sophical Periodicals; (7) Notices; (8) Recent Publications. 
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Volume XVIII., No. 1 : (1) On the Increasing Need for a Brief Synthesis — A 
Summary of the Principles of the Philosophy of Reality, by Terenzio Mamiani ; 
(2) The Critical and Metaphysical, According to Kant, by G. Barzellotti; (3) 
Fragments of the Philosophy of Girolamo Clario, by P. Bonatelli ; (4) The Per- 
sonality of Man, by G. Allievo ; (5) Bibliography ; (6) Philosophical Periodicals ; 
(7) Notices ; (8) Recent Publications. 

Volume XVIII., No.2; (1) The Idea — An Analysis of its Character, byLuigi 
Ferri ; (2) On the Physio-psychology of Prof. Herzen, by G. Danielli ; (3) 
The Doctrine of Liberty, According to Spencer, in Relation to Morals, by R. 
Bobba ; (4) Final Cause in Plato and Aristotle, by F. Ragnisco ; (5) Human Per- 
sonality, by G. Allievo ; (6) Bibliography ; (7) Periodicals of Philosophy ; (8) Recent 
Publications. 

Volume XVIIL, No. 3 : (1) On the Doctrine of Love, According to Giordano 
Bruno and Schopenhauer, by Romeo Manzoni ; (2) Philosophy of Reality, by T. 
Mamiani; (3) Has Modem Civil Society progressed or retrograded? by Francesco 
Bertinaria; (4) On Sentiment, by G. Jandelli; (5) Upon the Principles of Moral 
Education, by Francesco Lavarino; (6) Bibliography; (7) Notices; (8) Recent 
Publications; (9) Index to the Volume. M. J. H. 

Zkitschrift pubr Philosophib und Philosophischk Kritik. Edited by I. 
H. Von FicHTE, Hermann Ulrici, and J. U. Wirth. Halle by C. E. M. 
Pfeffer. 1878. Vols. 72 and 73. 

CONTENTS 1st NUMBER, VOL. 72. 

(1) On ahia in Philebos. By Prof. G. ;F. Rettig. (2) A thorough Founda- 
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